Tlie Euripidean Tragedy
play; and because the play means so much to Euripides, so much more than the Ion or I.T. meant, he cannot find the rime or inclination to tinker with it and give it a false unity which would in no way assist the idea.
In these important respects the Andromache resembles the Hecuba and Troades; in others it is very different. It has a dgour of action, a sharpness in characterization, which those plays conspicuously lack; on the other hand its chorus is less *fiective. These differences are not accidental.
The theme and feeling of the Andromache are not universal, as are those of the Hecuba and Troades. The play is a denunciation of Sparta, not a tragedy of mankind. The dramatic results of this are important. Since Euripides wishes to arraign specific aspects of Spartan morality he presents Spartans in action rather than their victims in misery; the plot therefore is much less passive than those of the other plays. To swiftness and decisiveness in action is added, from the same cause, a much more detailed characterization; obviously the Spartans, if not also their victims, must be drawn in the hardest of outlines. Moreover, we need not expect the light and shade of tragedy ; in fact, both in action and in characterization the Andromache has the hardness and the glaring colours of melodrama. Euripides feas not to keep within Aristotelian limits of the probable, the broadly human; his special and limited aim compels him to make his action and characters as extreme as he can. He must be definite, for vagueness in denunciation will not do, and he can be as extreme as he likes.
In these respects therefore the Andromache, though it verges 3n melodrama, is more normal than the Hecuba and Troades, but because it is so particular and brings everything to so sharp i point its chorus is not so happy. The lyrical background svhich the Trojan chorus holds up to a more poetically conceived action would here be incongruous; this time what Euripides wants to say he says in the action. These harsh and violent deeds do not permit themselves to be enfolded by music and the dance, and because the plot is schematic the chorus cannot be consecutive in the Sophoclean manner.
These points will be developed in the next chapter ; meanwhile we may notice how clearly the style of the play is dictated jy its indignant purpose.
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